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‘fhe Thrush Sings in the meadow, 
The blue-bird flits on the breeze ; 

The bees are humming in gladness 
"Neath the budding leaves of the trees. 

There’s a laugh, a carol, a gambol, 
*Mongst the rivulets and the rills, 

And white-hoofed flocks are nibbling 
The grasses on the hills. 

April is here !”’ 





The North American adjourn- 
ed to meet in Chicago in 1898, and the 
forepart of October was suggested. It 
is important that the exact date be fixed 
soon, and as a member of the Executive 
Committee, we would«be pleased to learn 
what time would best suit those who ex- 
pect to attend. . Here is what Mr. J. S. 
Barb, of Oakfield, O., has to say: 


Frrenp York:—Is not October pretty 
late for the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association to meet in Chicago? I think it 
would be better to meet earlier, as there 
will be more flowers in bloom on the Expo- 
sition Grounds. I wish to attend the con- 
vention, but also wish to go when I can see 
the most flowers. What do you think of it ? 

J. 8. Bars. 


We are inclined to think that the first 
week in October would not be too late 
for the meeting, still we are not particu- 
lar about it. Whatever is the desire of 
the majority of those who expect to at- 
tend, of course should decide as to the 
date. We would suggest that all who 
contemplate being at that convention, 
just write a postal card not later than 





May ist (better do it now) to Secretary 
Benton, saying in just what month and 
the dates you prefer to have the meeting. 
That would help the committee greatly 
in deciding as to the best time to ac- 
commodate the most of those who will 
attend. 

We have mot consulted with the other 
members of the committee about making 


this ** call,” but feel that it will be all 
right, anyway. Address Mr. Frank 
Benton, at Washington, D. C., in care 


of the Agricultural Department. 

Let all do this at once, and thus show 
their interest in what ought to be the 
grandest gathering of bee-keepers the 
world has yet beheld. 


o_o Ss 


R. E. Harbaugh, of St. Joseph, 
Mo., committed suicide by taking chlo- 
roform, on March 19th. He was a 
dealer in bee-keepers’ supplies, and 
about 50 years old. It is thought that 
domestic troubles and partial insanity 
caused him to take the awful step. He 
left a wife, a daughter, and a son. 





~ —_ 


Grading of Honey.—Mr. H. D. 
Cutting, of Tecumseh, Mich., has sent 
us the following suggestion on the grad- 
ing of honey—a subject that received 
considerable attention at the late con- 
vention of bee-keepers at Washington, 
Dp. @.: 


I would like to make a suggestion, and 
that is in regard to the ** grading of honey.’ 
It has been brought up, and in some cases 
acted upon in several bee-keepers’ conven- 
tions, and in nearly every case very unsat- 
isfactory. At the coming World's Fair we 


will have together one of the best displays 
of honey in all grades and all classes ever 
seen in this country, and as the bee-keepers 
will hold a convention at that time, I think 
it would be proper to withhold all attempts 
at grading honey until then. 

Let it be known that at that convention 
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all the different grades of honey will be 
brought together, and with the large num- 
ber of bee-keepers and honey dealers pres- 
ent, plans will be formulated to establish a 
grade for honey. 

Let every one interested bring a case of 
honey, with his ideas of what he considers 
the proper method of grading. I do think, 
in that way, we can arrive at definite re- 
sults, and establish a grade for comb and 
extracted honey. H. D. Currine. 


We believe Bro. Cutting’s suggestion 
is a good one, and hope it may be acted 
upon. Nodoubt the convention of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion in October will be the largest and 
most representative ever held anywhere, 
especially if the anticipations of Secre- 
tary Benton are to be realized. Many 
important subjects will receive the earn- 
est consideration of the distinguished 
leaders in the pursuit, and grading of 
honey will quite likely have its share of 
attention. 








Those Punic Bees have been 
the cause of quite a good deal of con- 
troversy, it seems. In the March Api- 
culturist (which, by the way, is a splen- 
did Queen-Rearing number), Editor 
Alley offers the following ‘‘ slurs :” 


We can mention two bee-papers that have 
never said one word in favor of the Punics, 
while the editors seem to spend a good deal 
of time searching both foreign and home 
bee-papers for all that is said against them. 


We do not wish to be understood as mak- 
ing any complaint. Our only purpose in 
alluding to the matter here, is to show how 
manifestly unfair some editors are, in what 
they publish. 


It seems strange, if Mr. Alley could 
‘“mention two bee-papers that have 
never said one word in favor of the 
Punics,” that he didn’t do so. We dis- 
like very much such ‘ hinting” or in- 
direct ‘‘slurring,” and as he evidently 
refers to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and us in the above paragraphs, we 
thought it a good opportunity to inform 
Mr. Alley that he is quite mistaken, so 
far as we are concerned. 


If any one is ‘‘ manifestly unfair,” it 
is he, for we have published every scrap 
of correspondence that has been sent to 
us relating to the Punic bees, whether 
it was commendatory or condemnatory 
of their characteristics. We have no 
interest in these or any other variety of 
bees, further than to keep our readers 
posted as far as we are able, and hence 
could not well be biased in any way. We 
surely cannot help it if the majority of 





those who have had the Punics are dis- 
gusted with them. 

Although Mr. A. doesn’t ‘* wish to be 
understood as making any. complaint,” 
of course all will readily see that it 
amounts to that very thing. It is queer 
that there are persons who expect every- 
body to think just as they do, when it is 
so well known that people look at things 
so differently. Wedon’t expect that al! 
willagree with us in everything. We 
ought all to try, however, in this as well 
as other matters, to act in accordance 
with the principles contained in the 
Golden Rule. 





The Vermont Law against the 
adulteration of sugar and honey is thus 
referred to by Mr. H. W. Scott, of Barre, 
Vt., the Secretary of the Vermont Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, in a letter dated 
March 4, 1893: 


Epiror BEE JOURNAL :—The follow- 
ing is a copy of our Vermont Law 
against the adulteration of sugar and 
honey : 


1890—No. 52. — An Act to increase the 
penalty for the adulteration of maple sugar, 
maple syrup, and bees’ honey. 

It is hereby enacted by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Vermont. 

SecTION 1.—Number 81 of the Public Acts 
of 1884, approved Nov. 25, 1884, is.hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

A person who shall adulterate maple 
sugar, maple syrup, or bees’ honey with 
cane-sugdr, glucose, or with any substance 
whatever, for purpose of sale, or who 
knowingly sells maple sugar, maple syrup, 
or bees’ honey that has beeh adulterated, 
shall be punished,by a fine of not less than 
fifty dollars, or more than two hundred 
dollars, for each offence; one-half of such 
fine, on conviction, shall go to the com- 
plainant. 

Sec. 2.—This Act shall take effect from 
its passage. 

Approved, Nov. 13, 1890. 


I have consulted good legal authority, 
and am advised that the production of 
sugar-honey (?) would not be a violation 
of the law, but that the sale of the 
same, knowing it to be artificial, would 
be a violation within the meaning of the 
statutes. I therefore hereby warn any 
and all persons against the sale of any 
such stuff in the State of Vermont; and 
Icall upon all bee-keepers who believe 
in an honest article and honorable deal- 
ings, to assist in protecting the pro- 
ducers of pure honey, and the consumers 
who desire to get what they think they 
are paying for. H. W. Scort. 
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CHARLES DADANT. 


This week weare afforded the pleasure 
of presenting to our readers an autobio- 
graphical sketch and picture of Mr. 
Chas. Dadant, the senior member of the 


CHAS. DADANT. 


firm of Chas. Dadant & Son, of Hamil- 
ton, Ills., the, largest manufacturers of 
comb foundation in the world. Mr. 
Dadant is too well and favorably known 
to the whole bee-keeping world to re- 
quire any extended introduction from 
us, hence we at once invite you toa 











reading of the following interesting ac- 
count of himself: 


I was born on May 22, 1817, in Vaux- 
sous-Aubigny, a French village of Cham- 
paign, near the confines of Burgundy. 
My father was a doctor of medicine. 
From the age of 6 to 17 I went to 
school, living with my grandfather, who 
was a locksmith in the city of Langres. 

Then I entered as clerk in a wholesale 
dry-goods store, and ten years after I 
went into partnership with one of the 
owners of the store. We began success- 
fully ; we had earned some money when 
the French Revolution of 1848 came, 
followed by the Republic, which was de- 
stroyed by Napoleon ILI, and replaced 
by his Empire. For six years the trouble 
and the insecurity lasted, and deter- 
mined us to quit the business. Then I 
succeeded to my father-in-law, who was 
a tanner, but bad luck continued to per- 
secute me. 

The city of Langres, the ancient 
Audomatunum, which, several thou- 
sands years ago was the capital of a 
people named the ‘* Lingones,” is situ- 
ated on a high mountain, which over- 
looks its vicinity nearly on every side. 
Cesar, and the other Roman emperors, 
at the time when the Roman Empire 
owned most of Western Europe, fortified 
Langres with strong walls, which were 
so well constructed that they are solid 
yet, after 2,000 years. These walls 
affording a protection to the inhabitants, 
the city was densely peopled, and its 
commerce was facilitated by a quantity 
of good roads, laid with stones and 
cement, and directed to every point of 
the compass. 

These Roman roads, as they are yet 
called, helped greatly the business of 
the city, which was very prosperous 
until the railroads came. Of course 
these railroads refused to climb the high 
mountains, and built their depot two 
miles away, in the bottomof a deep 
valley. Then the city began to depopu- 
late, and its buildings lost YO per cent. 
of their value. Compelled to go else- 
where to get a living, I resolved to come 
to the United States. 

It was thirty years ago I came, a poor 
man, witha family. Unable to under- 
stand a word of English, I subscribed 
for a weekly paper, and began to trans- 
late it with the help of a pocket diction- 
ary. But the greatest difficulty was the 
pronunciation. I wassoon able to write 
so as to be understood, but my spoken 
English was not intelligible. The French 
language has very little accent; while 
the English has the accent on one sylla- 
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ble in each word, and the scholars them- 
selves do not always agree on the sylla- 
ble on which the accent ought to be 
placed. Then imagine the difficulty of 
a foreigner! A great many store-keep- 
ers were amazed to see me explain in 
writing what I wanted, when they had 
been unable to understand my language. 

As I had already tried bee-keeping for 
pleasure in France, I began here with 
two colonies. What I knew of bees had 
satisfied me that a well-managed apiary 
would give enough profit to support a 
family, and the result ‘proved that I was 
right. 

Soon after, I began to rear Italian 
queens. Being able to understand the 
Italian language, and having been 
elected an honorary member of the Ital- 
ian society of bee-keepers, it was an 
easy matter for me to try the importa- 
tion of bees. But the conditions tndis- 
pensable to success were not yet known, 
so I lost some money in the undertaking. 
Then I went to Italy; but the trip was 
a failure. I had about resolved to quit 
the business of importing queens, when 
I began experimenting with Fiorini, and 
soon after all the queens arrived alive. 

But the care of 400 colonies, with the 
comb foundation business, was then be- 
ginning to give us—my son and myself— 
as much work as we were able to do, so 
we resolved to quit the importing busi- 
ness. 

We have since revised the book of our 
friend lLangstroth, and published a 
French edition, which has had the honor 
of being translated into the Russian 
language. 

Iam now 76 years old, and I have 
enjoyed, so far, good health, thanks to 
the care of my wife and of our children 
and grandchildren living with us, en 
famille. CuHaAs. DADANT. 





Alley’s Queen-Rearing book, 
or ‘*Thirty Years Among the Bees,” 
gives the result of over a quarter-cen- 
tury’s experience in rearing queen-bees, 
and describing the practical, every-day 
work. By Henry Alley. It contains an 
‘* Appendix,” showing the improvements 
made in queen-rearing the last four 
years. Very latest work of the kind. 
Nearly 100 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JouRNAL one year, for $1.30. 





Read our great offer on page 421. 





CONDUCTED BY 
Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 


Our School in Bee-Keeping. 


SEVENTH LESSON—-NATURAL SWARMING. 


Oh, yes! I had almost forgotten to 
tell you about natural swarming. 

Well, if you wish the best results in 
honey, you had better keep down after- 
swarming, and to prevent it, keep all 
the queen-cells out of the hive but one, 
and you must be doubly sure you have 
them all out, too, or they will slip outa 
second swarm before you know it. So 
be sure to look into every nook and cor- 
ner, as there might be a little, short, 
stubby cell that you will overlook if you 
do not watch out. 


The reason we wish to prevent after- 
swarms is, they are divided too much to 
build up in time to catch the honey-flow, 
and all are lost as to profit the first year. 
Still, some of our second swarms are 
just as gced as any. I am now speak- 
ing in a general way, that itis best to 
not have them when they are running 
for honey. Of course, if we are running 
our bees for increase, it is just as good a 
way to get it as any way, if we have the 
time to spare to look after them, if not, 
we had better practice dividing colonies. 


Now, to tell when your bees are going 
toswarm, look into the hive, and keep 
watch of them, and when they begin to 
build queen-cells, and you see eggs or 
larve in them, then look out any nice 
day, and if they do not come out until 
the queen-cells are capped, then you 
may get ready to hive them, as they 
will be out in a short while, if the 
weather is fine, and if not, they will 
swarm the first chance; or, if bad 
weather continues too long for them, 
they will tear down all the cells and be- 
gin anew; this will be only in rare 
cases, but is sometimes done, and, too, 
there some times comes a dearth in 
honey before the swarm issues, and that 
will occasionally cause them to tear 
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down, etc. Soitis not always to be an 
unfailing sign when cells are started, 
that they will swarm. 

The old queen goes out with the 
swarm, except in a few cases it will be a 
virgin that will lead off the first swarm. 
This is the case where the old queen is 
very nearly worn out, and the bees have 
prepared to swarm, and bad weather 
prevents the swarm from issuing until a 
young queen is hatched, and she kills 
her mother, and leads off the swarm. 
The old queen failing to tear down the 
cells, works things to her own fate, and 
in a few cases I have found both the old 
and the young queen out with the first 
swarm; and in one case four virgins 
and their mother, all out with a first 
swarm. But these are only rare in- 
stances, and given to show you that 
bees do not always act just alike, or 
what one colony does another may do 
the reverse. So do not become alarmed 
at anything the bees do, for they some- 
times seem like the people of this world 
‘*Many men of many minds,” etc. 

And it is not always the right thing to 
do to clip the wings of the queen of a 
first swarm, as directed by some, and, 
in fact, I would not clip the wings of 
queens at all. 

Next will be queen-rearing, both on a 
small scale, and a large one. 


Bee-Notes from Flowery Florida. 





Of late I have been visiting home- 
steads in the pine woods, and at all I 
found bees keptin the primitive state. 
Most of the colonies were in tall box- 
hives made of the heavy pine of this 
country, and with few exceptions no 
provisions made for storing honey, ex- 
cept inside of the hive. Where there 
were surplus boxes, they were merely a 
cut-off extension of the main hive. 

In answer to my query,if I could 
purchase some honey, I met with the 
usual response, ‘‘ We’ve none taken.” 
This ‘‘ taking” of honey does not occur, 
apparently, at any stated period, but 
whenever the appetite craves it. The 
surplus honey of last year was yet upon 
the hives of some colonies, and they 
were nearly at the swarming point; 
having large hives, well provisioned, 
they could afford to rear large families. 
Many swarms emigrate, for a home- 
steader secured 8 colonies from the 
woods the past winter. 

The ti-ti, orange and lemon trees are 
now blooming, and bees are busy all the 
day, and humming all night the tune of 
plenty. The bees of this locality are 





very small and black, and I know of but 
one Italian apiary. In that great bee- 
country of Florida, known as We-wa- 
hitchika, or the Dead Lakes, Italian 
bees are kept, and all the improved 
methods of bee-culture are in use. 

The writer expects to lecture to night, 
on ‘* The Relation of Bees to Horticul- 
ture.” Some fine singers will sing ** Dot 
Happy Bee-Man,” and the *‘ Busy, Buz- 
zing Bees.” The latter is a new song, 
written by the editor of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

St. Andrews’ Bay, Fla., Mar.22,1893. 





Introducing Queens. 


On page 28 of the February issue of 
the Apiculturist, Mr. Alley seems to try 
to take me to task about something, and 
I hardly know what. He has the fol- 
lowing to say : 


“The readers of one of our bee-paper ex- 
changes must have had quite a puzzle re- 
cently to work out. Mrs..Jennie Atchley 
pitched into us for what we said in the Api- 
culturist about introducing queens. We 
were puzzled as much as any one to dis- 
cover what she was driving at, until it oc- 
curred to us that the remarks she made 
had reference to our criticism of her way of 
introducing queens. The fair way for Mrs. 
A. to have done would have been for her to 
have quoted our remarks, and then made 
comments thereon. The reader then would 
have understood the matter, and could 
have judged for themselves as to whether 
we or Mrs. A. were in the right. 

‘*Mrs. A. took exceptions to what we 
said of her way of introducing queens. 
Mrs. A. said a good way to introduce 
queens is to remove all the bees from combs 
of brood, and after placing the queen on 
the combs, let the colony build up by the 
increase from the hatching brood. 

‘* Well, now, that does not properly come 
under the head of introducing queens. To 
begin with, itis far from practical, and is 
not such as bee-keepers need. 

‘* What bee-keepers desire is a practical 
plan for introducing queens that will en- 
able them to introduce a strange queen as 
soon as a full colony is dequeened. Well, 
there are just those methods in vogue, and 
thousands of bee-keepers make a success of 
them.”’ 


I have quoted Mr. Alley’s remarks in 
full as above, and as he requests it, I 
comment as follows: 

I may have said some time in my life 
that it was a good way to introduce a 
queen on combs of hatching brood, and 
yet say that it is a very sure way in case 
we do not wish to take any risk. But, 
what I said abuut introducing, that Mr. 
Alley is driving at, has no relation to the 
above at all. I said that Mr. Alley 
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surely had not learned all the habits of 
bees if he did not know that any colony 
could be induced to take a queen by 
taking away all of the brood, and shak- 
ing the bees all out at the entrance a 
time or two, as this was after the nature 
of bees when they swarm, at which 
time they will accept any queen. But 
so long as you allow them brood, they 
are apt to show fight to a queen or 
worker. But while they are out as a 
swarm, they will admit queens, drones 
and workers, and perhaps bumble-bees, 
for ought [I know. And I said that 
should I have one of that kind of hard 
colonies to deal with, I would make 
them take a queen after the nature that 
a swarm takes a queen. 

Now, through some remarks Mr. A. 
made to something like the above, I 
‘‘caught onto” it that he had been 
more than 30 years learning the habits 
of bees, and yet did not know their na- 
ture. Well, neither do I know all the 
habits of bees, but I happened to be ac- 
quainted with.that partof their nature, 
and ‘‘ Aunt Jennie” was just trying to 
*‘larn” Mr. Alley, and it seems that he 
doesn’t want to take ‘*‘larnin.” 

Now, nothing that is said above has 
anything to do with my plan of introduc- 
ing queens, as you will find it described 
on page 365 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for Sept. 15, 1892. Now, let 
all turn to it and read my plan, and 
then I think they will count me among 
one of Mr. Alley’s ‘*‘ thousands” who are 
making a success of introducing queens. 

Yes, I make it very successful, for at 
one time last year, in a single day, I 
introduced 50 queens in less than 80 
minutes, without the loss of a single 
queen! Now, Mr. Alley may be very 
curious to know how I did all this so 
quickly. Well, one of the boys had just 
gone ahead of me and removed all the 
old queens, and I only went from hive to 
hive and raised the covers and laid the 
cages on the frames, wire-cloth down; 
the end of the cages that contained the 
candy had no strip on them, as there 
had none been placed there. 

Now I hope the above will give Mr. 
Alley satisfaction, but I have only quot- 
ed from memory, and that is sometimes 
faulty. 
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Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sAmple copies of the Brx 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


SOPRA TNA NA Ne Nal Vel Val Me ESN SN ST NSN Ny 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on a: ther page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Ep. 
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Hives for Comb Honey. 


I have 8 colonies of bees in different 
sized hives—2 are in dovetailed hives, 2 
in Danzenbaker, 2 in box-hives, and 2 
are in hives of my own make. I want 
to increase my bees, and I don’t know 
what kind of hives to use. Which do 
you think would be the bestfor comb 
honey ? Please answer in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. WALTER R. Woop. 

Bellevue, Del. 





—~ —~— 


ANSWER.—The BEE JOURNAL cannot 
undertake to recommend any particular 
hive for any especial purpose, or any 
other apiarian implement. The reason 
for this must be apparent to all thinking 
readers. There are many good hives, 
and to single out any one would be un- 
fair to the others. So it would be with 
other bee-appliances. 





Yellow Jessamine—Poisonous Honey. 


Here in Florida, it is claimed that the 
honey from the yellow jessamine is 
poisonous, or at least makes people 
deathly sick who eat it. I enclose a 
sample of the plant, and should like to 
know as to the truth of the claim. 

C. F. GREENING. 

Orange Park, Fla. 


We sent the sample sprig of yellow 
jessamine to Prof. Cook, requesting his 
opinion as to the poisonous qualities of 
its honey, and here is his reply: 


There have been a few accounts of 
bees gathering poisonous honey from a 
few plants. I have much doubted the 
truth of such assertions. In the first 
place, the so-called poisonous plants 
bloom every year, and yet how very rare 
are even reported cases of poisonous 
honey. Again, even our best honey is a 
very rich food, and is poisonous to many, 
especially if taken immoderately. May 
it not be over-eating, or an idiosyncrasy 
in the person that caused the sickness, 
and not that the honey was poisonous ? 

I have heard of several cases of pois- 
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onous honey which I have secured. I 
had one analyzed last ‘summer, and it 
was pronounced good honey. I have 
one now in our Museum, which looks 
good, tastes good, and does not hurt 
me, though it was reported to have 
made an entire family sick. Our stu- 
dents, some years since cut a bee-tree 
one morning, and all ate freely of the 
nice honey. ‘The classes that afternoon 
were very thinly attended, and many a 
boy wished for his mother. Yet that 
honey, to my certain knowledge, was of 
the best quality. What a chance was 
here for a Xenophon to make a sensa- 
tional report regarding the poisonous 
honey of Michigan ! A. J. Cook. 





Queen Questions—Bee-Feeder. 


1. Has the plan of clipping the queen’s 
wings, and having a stake in front of 
the hive for the bees to cluster upon 
when they swarm, been tried enough to 
prove it a success ? 

2. Willa young queen, when intro- 
duced, hunt out and kill the old one in 
enough cases to make it pay without re- 
moving the old queen ? 

3. Can a young queen, and the small 
colony that reared her, be united with a 
swarm when hiving them, without 
trouble, if the old queen is removed ? 


4. Is there a feeder on the market 
that can be placed in one corner of the 
super, allow packing to be placed around 
it, filled from the top without removing 
from the hive, and allow the bees to 
come up from below to get the food ? 


I cannot be with my bees much of the 
time in the summer, so I want to dis- 
cover some ‘‘short cuts.” 

JOHN PEDELTY, JR. 

Mason City, Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. So few have reported 
as to their success or failure, that it is 
impossible to answer you. 


2. Can’t tell about the hunting out, 
but you will probably find, if you try the 
experiment, that the young queen will 
generally come up missing. 

8. Your chhnces are favorable for 
success. 

4. You can put Simplicity feeders in 
one corner of the super, but there must 
be a chance for the bees to get up, and 
they would likely be in the way when 
you come to re-fill the feeder or feeders. 
The Miller feeder would probably an- 
swer your purpose admirably. It is the 


same in surface as a super (you could 
have them made of any size); all you 
have to dois to place it on top of the 





hive, fill it, and then put the cover on. 
As it holds 20 pounds or more, you 
would not do much re-filling, but if you 
should want to do so, not a bee can get 
up in your way when you take the cover 
off, unless they fly from the outside. 


Maple Sugar for Winter Feeding. 


Is it advisable to feed maple sugar in 
winter, when bees are short of stores, 
and one has no bee-candy ? Sus. 


ANSWER.—Whilst the maple sugar 
might answer, it would hardly be as 
good, and at present prices you could 
sell the maple for enough to buy a good 
deal more cane sugar from which to 
make the candy. 


fs) 








How to Manage with Loose 
Bottom-Boards of Hives. 


oo 


Query 865.—1. In using a loose bottom- 
board, how do you fasten it to the hive so that 
it will not shift in handling ? 2. Also, in put- 
ting in between the bottom-board and the 
hive a (three-sided) rim, say two inches wide, 
for winter use, how then do you make all stay 
firmly together ?7—Wis. 





I don’t use loose bottom-boards.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


I never used any loose bottom-boards. 
—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


1. The bees doit. 2. I never did that 
way.—J. H. LARRABEE. 


I began with loose bottom-boards, but 
discarded them long ago.—M. Manin. 


1. Ido not fasten them. 2. I find no 
need. I keep no out-apiaries.—A, J. 
Cook. 


1. The bees will fasten the bottom- 
boards, etc., tight enough.—Wint M. 
BARNUM. 

I have never used anything but a tight 
bottom-board, therefore, ‘* I don’t know.” 
—Jas. A. STONE. 
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I don’t use them. Give me your ex- 
cuse for a loose bottom-board.—Mnrs. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


I don’t use loose bottom-boards. If I 
had hives with loose bottoms, I would 
nail them on.—E. FRANCE. 


1. I don’t fasten it. If I did, it would 
not be loose. 2. I don’t use the rim, 
and don’t need it.—A. B. Mason. 


Our hives are differently constructed. 
I have seen Van Deusen hive-clamps 
used for this purpose; also hooks and 
screws.—P. H. ELwoop. 


Use hive-hooks made for this purprse, 
or, better still, have the bottom-board 
nailed to the hive. I do not like to have 
more loose pieces than is necessary.— 
Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 


1. Use the Van Deusen wire-clamp, 
or a simple hook. 2. Leave out the 
‘‘rim ;” or if you must go to this use- 
less trouble, tack it fast with nails.— 
Emerson T. ABBOTT. 


1. I generally use screws, sometimes 
pieces of tin, and %-inch wire nails. 2. 
By using a bottom-board of my own in- 
vention, being a shallow box 1% inches 
deep, with one end open.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. I have usually hooked the bottom- 
board to the hive by using two hooks on 
each side. 2. A dozen ways can be de- 
vised by which this can be done. Any 
of which would be easy and simple.—J. 
E. Ponp. 


1. With pieces of lath and shingle 
nails. I have moved a good many bees, 
and tried strings, wire, hooks, screws, 
and other fixings, and found nails and 
lath the best of all. 2. Same way.—S. 
I. FREEBORN. 


1. I don’t fastenthem. I lift the hive 
by taking hold under the bottom-board. 
They can be fastened, however, by the 
Van Deusen clasp, and some people who 
are very precise use them, ora similar 
device. —EUGENE SECOR. 


1. Llift the hive by putting my hands 
under the bottom-board. 2. I use no 
rim, and take off the bottom-board also 
in wintering—in the cellar. If I useda 
rim, I could safely rely on attraction of 
gravitation to keep everything firm.—R. 
L. TAYLOR. 


I use a maleable-iron hook of my own 
invention. In using a wooden rim un- 
der a hive, I use a hook on it also, mak- 
ing two hooks on each side. Hooks and 
screws must be placed in exactly the 
same position, so they will all be inter- 
changeable.—C. H. DIBBERN. 








I use a reversible bottom-board, and 
get the 2-inch space. I have no trouble 
with sliding about, if done say 8 to 10 
days before you want to remove to the 
cellar. The bees do the fastening. If I 
were to remove in a wagon, I would use 
the small iron clamps made by Dr. 
Tinker.—H. D. Currie. 


I do not fasten it atall. I had a hive 
to ‘‘ blow over” last winter, and the bee- 
glue kept it intact, although it was a 
two-story hive. This winter a hive in 
my apiary toppled over in time of the 
January thaw; it parted from the bot- 
tom-board, but the upper story kept its 
place. Bee-glue does the work.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


We use a light, maleable Van Deusen 
clasp on single hives. On winter hives 
they are not necessary, noris the two- 
inch rim spoken of. I haveused a great 
many of the 2-inch rims in wintering, 
but consider them a damage in winter- 
ing. They should be cast aside with the 
other useless contrivances of the apiary. 
—G. L. TINKER. 

1. Ido not so fasten it. Pick up the 
hive with the hands under the bottom- 
board, or use the Van Deusen clamps. 
2. I leave the bottom-boards on the 
summer stands in winter, and pile the 
hives on top of each other, using pieces 
of 2-inch stuff between the bottom of 
the upper hive and the topof the one 
below. Extra Van Deusen clamps will 
hold all together, if you so desire.—G. 
M. Doo.iTr_Le. 


1. [do not want it fastened except 
when bees are to be hauled. Then I 
fasten the top and bottom together by 
means of wire loops hooked over nail- 
heads projecting slightly from the cover 
and bottom-board. These loops are 
then tightened by the use of ‘‘spread- 
ers”—small sticks with notched ends. 
2. I would not use a rim with only three 
sides. There should be no difficulty, 
though, in fastening the parts together, 
if it was desired. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the weight of the hive 
should be sufficient.—JAames A. GREEN. 





; 

Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 
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Report of the Indiana State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WALTER 8. POUDER. 





The 18th annual convention of the 
Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
metin Indianapolis on Jan. 18 and 19, 
18938. 

The meeting was called to order at 
1:30 p.m., with President R. S. Russell, 
of Zionsville, in the chair. 

After some miscellaneous business 
was transacted, the minutes of the last 
meeting were read by the Secretary, 
and, upon motion, adopted as read. The 
Treasurer’s report was also read, and 
ordered placed on file. Next followed 


The President’s Annual Address. 


Ladies and Gentlemen :—It is with 
much pleasure and many thanks to the 
Father of all mercies that we are again 
permitted to meet in earnest social de- 
liberation, whereby each may gain wis- 
dom from the practical labors of others, 
and be better equipped to solve the 
many difficult problems of our favorite 
pursuit—Apiculture ; and to this end, it 
is my desire that every member lay aside 
every selfish motive and strive only to 
glorify our common industry. 


We have other urgent duties to per- 
form at this meeting, other than the 
line of the programme. If it is desired 
to place our industry in a firm basis, the 
first thing to be considered is the ‘‘ Pad- 
dock Pure Food Bill,” which is now 
pending in Congress, and in which ail 
honey-producers are most vitally inter- 
ested. Second, our State exhibit at the 
World’s Fair should be promptly con- 
sidered ; third, our By-Laws should be 
amended; fourth, our State Premium 
List should be carefully revised and 
honestly adjusted to benefit the entire 
industry in a becoming manner; and, 
lastly, three competent judges appointed 
by this Association, either of which 
could award these premiums intelligently 
in the absence of the others. 





As our State Fair is beyond doubt 
our greatest educator, it is absolutely 
necessary that our interests be intrust- 
ed only to the most competent persons 
of ourindustry. The exhibit made last 
year was very creditable, considering 
the fact that last year was the poorest 
honey season ever known in Indiana. 
This was due to the prevailing drouths, 
and never perhaps in the history of our 
State were the clovers so nearly extermi- 
nated, and even our noble basswoods 
and fruit-trees of all kinds could 
scarcely spare sufficient nectar to pay 
our bees to visit them, so nearly were 
they famished. It truly was a very 
dark year for the bee-keepers, but stil] 
we should not despair. 

I still have something further to say. 
Copious rains came just at the right 
time last fall, and at this time, all 
honey-plants are in finer condition than 
I have ever seen them before; and, if I 


*am not badly mistaken, 18938 will be 


recorded as the greatest year for honey- 
production ever known. 

Now, dear friends, under the present 
encouraging prospect, if we are not al- 
ready planning, reading and thinking, 
now is the time to begin and to work as 
we never did before, until the harvest is 
secured. Fully believing that our meet- 
ing will prove both pleasant and profit- 
able to all the bee-keepers of our great 
State, I will defer all further remarks 
at the present time. R. 8S. Russe... 





Some Reports for 1892. 


A summary of reports of the Indiana 
bee-keepers for the past season were 
called for and rendered as follows : 


George P. Wilson, of Tollgate—The 
past year has been one of the most dis- 
couraging for the apiary that I remem- 
ber. The spring was cold and wet, the 
rains continuing until late in the white 
clover bloom, thereby causing a very 
light crop of honey. From 12 colonies 
I got five pounds of comb honey, but 
had no extracted honey. This was gen- 
erally the case with all the bee-keepers 
of my acquaintance. One man told me 
that he had 50 colonies, and got no 
honey at all. Owing to these discour- 
agements, I have been unable to induce 
all my neighbor bee-keepers to attend 
the convention this year; but I have 
sent out about 200 programmes, and 
have written all bee-keepers urging 
them to attend. 

Our society seems to lack the interest 
that so important an industry demands, 
and I think some effort should be made 
to interest the whole bee-keeping fra- 
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ternity in our yearly meetings. The 
Legislature of Illinois passed a Bill ap- 
propriating $500 per year to the IIli- 
nois Association to pay their expenses, 
but not a dollar of it is to be used to pay 
the officers for their services. I think 
if we had an appropriation of $100 per 
year, we should have crowded rooms at 
each meeting. In order to arouse more 
interest, I would recommend that every 
bee-keeper who is present this year go 
home, tell his neighbor what a pleasant 
time he had, and urge them to come to 
the next convention; and when the 
time comes, don’t let them forget it. 
Even the oldest bee-keepers can learn 
much from the novices and beginners. 


Peter Raab, of Brightwood—I had 
only one colony of bees this year, and 
got but 16 pounds of honey. I had no 
increase. 

James Catterson, of Brownsburg—I 
had 80 colonies, sold $7.00 worth of 
honey, and have on hand 200 pounds. 
My best colony yielded 40 pounds. The 
increase was 6 swarms. Generally 
speaking, the bees did not do well. 


Chas. F. Muth, of Cincinnat.—Bees 
stored no honey the past year, the prin- 
cipal cause being cold nights. My bees 
were very strong in April, and I fed 
them as they were short of stores. I 
got about 800 pounds of surplus honey, 
resulting from 20 acres of Alsike 
clover. I got no fall honey. I think 
one cause of the general failure was 
that in spring the stores were used in 
brood-rearing, and the bees starved for 
want of being fed. I have each year 
from 20 to 40 acres of Alsike clover, 
and the bees get most of their honey 
from that. I never got any surplus 
honey from the weak colonies. 


George C. Thompson, of Southport— 
My colonies were very strong, but I got 
no honey until fall, and then the smart- 
weed furnished about as much as they 
would consume during the winter. 


Walter S. Pouder, of Indianapolis—My 
bees were in good condition, but I got 
very little honey; they had enough, how- 
ever, for winter stores. I should have 
had some surplus honey if I had not 
disposed of so many bees in filling or- 
ders. I expected to have to feed in the 
fall, but was surprised to find the hives 
well filled with honey, which I thought 
was from the smart-weed. 

R. 8. Kitley, of Julietta—I got 50 
pounds of comb honey, and three gallons 
of extracted honey. I had in all 20 
colonies of bees, but they did not do well 
at all. 

W. H. Wright—I had only a few bees 





—in all two colonies—and from these I 
get no honey at all. There was none in 
my neighborhood. I had two swarms. 
The hives were full in the fall, probably 
from buckweat, as I saw buckwheat in 
the corn at the last plowing. 


A. J. Simmons, of Indianapolis—My 
bees are allin Illinois. They did fairly 
well there, getting honey from bursted 
acorns. They had plenty of honey for 
winter stores. It was toocold and rainy 
for honey from white clover, although I 
succeeded in getting some from the red 
clover. 

James Catterson—Early in the spring 
I looked over my bees and found them 
in good shape, but found that they were 
removing the larve from the cells; this 
signified that they were out of stores. I 
then fed them, and had no further 
trouble. The month of June was very 
wet until] about the 10th, then for about 
ten days the bees did well; after that 
the flow stopped, and there was no more 
honey until fall. I use the old American 
hive. 

Chas. F. Muth—Mr. Simmons speaks 
about his bees getting honey from 
bursted acorns. I think he must mean 
that they got it from honey-dew. There 
were no fall honey-plants where I was. 
Buckwheat yields honey about once in 
five years, and I used to think that 
melilot was good, from what others said; 
but it is a failure—in fact, a perfect 
nuisance, for it grows so thick and rank 
that it kills the white clover. The best 
fall honey-plant is the aster; the honey 
from this plant is perhaps not so good, 
but it does very well for baker’s use. 


John Manford, of Noblesville—My bees 
did not do well, but I got some surplus 
honey. The fall flow was good, and the 
hives were full for winter. In Junel 
united 14 colonies down to five. 


What, in your opinion, is a strong 
colony? Ans. Eight frames of brood 
with the adhering bees. 

(Continued next week.) 


oD? Oe 


“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping” is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages, and 
is aclear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring managementof theapiary. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents; or given as a pre- 
mium for getting one new subscriber to 
the BrEE JouRNAL fora year. Clubbed 
with the BEE JOURNAL one year for 
$1.30. Send to us for a copy. 
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The Location for Bee-Keeping, 
and Over-Stocking. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


The above subject has been sent me, 
desiring that I should give my views in 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL on the 
matter. If I were at liberty to choose 
a location when I desired, and could find 
such an one, it would be in a place 
where the Jand sloped gently to the 
southeast, with pasturage as follows: 
Some willow to stimulate early brood- 
rearing, with sugar maples to follow; 
then apple blossoms, as an assurance of 
plenty of honey from apple to white 
clover, which should be abundant. 

Next, I should want plenty of bass- 
wood, and that on a hillside or moun- 
tain, so as to prolong its bloom, and, 
lastly, where buckwheat was raised. Of 
course, if asters and golden-rod could be 
plenty in the fall, it would be still better. 
But most of us have other ties beside the 
bees which fix our location, and so we 
have to put up with such anone as we 
have, and the man is to be honored that 
can be contented and bring about good 
results with only limited bee-pasturage 
at his own home, where duty calls him 
to remain. 


If I could have but one of the above- 
named sources of honey, I would select 
basswood first, clover second, and, lastly, 
buckwheat. From all sources of infor- 
mation I can gather, basswood is the 
greatest honey-producer in the United 
States, for the length of time it is in 
bloom. 

The lay of the land is not of so much 
importance as the forage, for tight 
fences, or belts of evergreens can be 
placed around the bee-yard to protect it 
from high winds. 

I would have the hives face the south 
or east, if possible, as the bees start 
earlier in the morning than when they 
face the north and west; also, our pre- 











vailing winds are from the direction last 
mentioned. 

My views on over-stocking may not be 
considered quite orthodox by all, yet 
after years of experience I find them not 
far out of the way. If I had a location 
such as the one above described, I should 
not fear overstocking it with 400 to 
600 colonies, but I think that from 150 
to 200 would be as many as an average 
location would support to the best ad- 
vantage, while there are places that 50 
would be as many as would give good 
results to their owner. 


When we take into consideration that 
bees fly, from choice, from two to four 
miles from home, and are led on, by re- 
céding bloom, to five, six and seven 
miles, this matter of over-stocking is not 
so much to be feared as many suppose. 


** But,” says one, ** bees do not go 
more than 144 miles from home, and if 
they did, it could not be made profitable, 
as so much time would be consumed in 
flying that it would not pay.” To the 
first I reply that plenty of proof can be 
brought that bees fly more than 1 
miles, and I will give a bit of experience 
to the point, without calling in any 
other, viz: 

About the year 1868, a gentleman in 
Marietta, a small town three miles dis- 
tantin a straight line, purchased some 
Italian bees. The next spring (before I 
had any Italians, or before there was 
any of that variety in this locality) I 
was watching the bees at work on apple 
blossoms, and presently saw an Italian 
collecting honey. Upon examination I 
found that an average of one bee to five 
were Italians, and this with apple blos- 
soms in profusion everywhere. 


Once more, in haying, as I was cutting 
a field of clover, in this same year, one 
mile from home, or four miles from these 
same Italians, I saw bees at work on the 
clover. Having heard much about Ital- 
ian bees working on redclover, I jumped 
off the mowing machine, and, to my sur- 
prise, counted five Italians to two blacks, 
with fields red with clover blossoms 
everywhere. 

Now, to the last objection; that it is 
not profitable for bees to fly so far, I 
may say that to the southeast of my 
apiary, the land rises gradually for five 
or six miles, and at the end of the dis- 
tance it is 800 to 1,000 feet higher 
than at the bee-yard. Unless inter- 
rupted by a long rain, the bees follow 
the receding bloom of basswood until 


the top of the hill is reached, and I can 
see no slackening of work in the sections 
as long as the bloom is plenty on this 
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hill. The bees, also, 
direction. 

The length of time consumed in flying 
while at regular work, is not very great, 
as a bee can fly at a high rate of speed 
in a still day, said to be from 30 to 90 
milesan hour. Of course they do not 
fly as fast when loaded, or when nearing 
or starting from the apiary, as they do 
when empty or fully under way. 

I have often laid down flat on my 
back on some elevated spot, to watch 
the flight of passing bees, and, by shad- 
ing my eyes by placing a hand on either 
side of the face and looking steadily up 
for a little while, until the eyes became 
accustomed to the strong light, the bees 
became plainly seen against the sky, 
while the rapidity of flight appeared to 
equal that of our fastest passenger 
trains. In this way some idea may be 
formed of the flight of bees, which would 
hardly be thought while looking at them 
near the apiary. 

If bees did not go over 14% miles for 
honey, I think that 100 colonies would 
overstock most localities. 

In conclusion, I would say thatif the 
proper attention is paid to securing the 
maximum number of bees in the begin- 
ning of the main honey-flow, so that 
multitudes of contented laborers will be 
on the stage of action at just the right 
time, there will be less cry about over- 
stocking and poor seasons than there 
has been in the past. Secure the bees 
just when the crop is to be harvested, 
and they will secure the honey, if any is 
secreted within four miles of you. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


—_—_— + oe 


Wintering Under Ground—Fast- 
ening Comb Starters. 


all work in that 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. E. MEAD. 

Does this solve the ‘‘ winter problem ?” 

On page 47, of Vol. XXX, Mr. L. J. 
Clark, of Wiscoy, Minn., reports taking 
a colony of bees from a burr-oak root, 
on the west side of ahill. The bees 
were two feét under ground, and in re- 
markably good condition. 

Could anything have been more favor- 
able to good wintering? They were 
above the freezing point at all times, 
therefore they could breed, and not con- 
sume much honey. Mice would find 
them at home! They could fly when 
the weather would permit. They had 
all the advantages of cellar and out-door 
wintering, and none of the disadvan- 
tages. 





Why not bury bees in a side-hill, with 
a spout the width of the hive, and %- 
inch high, reaching from the hive to the 
open air, and have the same conditions ? 
The hole for the hive could be bricked 
up, and made permanent for many win- 
ters. 


HOW TO FASTEN COMB STARTERS. 


My way of fastening comb starters 
into sections is as follows: 

Take an earthen dish as tall as it is 
wide ; fill it two-thirds full of boiling- 
water; place over an oil-lamp; and put 
in some nice, clean beeswax. Now, keep 
it just at the melting point of beeswax. 
(If too hot, it cuts away the comb, and 
enough of the wax does not adhere to 
the comb to stick it firmly to the sec- 
tions. ) 

Now have the white starter combs 
warm enough so you can cut them into 
the right sized pieces, and not have 
them break into small bits, as they will 
do if toocold. Having the starters ina 
pan handy, turn the sections top down- 
ward, and touch the comb to the melted 
wax, and quickly place it in the section. 
Have the septum in the center of the 
section. 

I think this plan beats Doolittle’s hot- 
iron. Try it and see. I never have 
tried fastening foundation in this way. 

Chicago, Ills. 


———_—< 


Importance of Keeping Records 
of Queens. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY Ss. E. MILLER. 


How many bee-keepers and queen- 
breeders keep a record of the ages and 
methods of rearing their queens? If we 
keep no record, how are we to know 
what methods give us the best results ? 

Here we find a queen has suddenly 
failed, has been superseded, or here is 
one whose colony has died in the winter; 
if we have no life history of her, how 
are we to know to what we shall attri- 
bute the cause ? We know she is dead, 
but how old was she? By what method 
was she reared ? and has she given good 
service for the full time alloted to a 
queen? Surely, with 50 to 100 colo- 
nies, you cannot keep this all in your 
mind ! 

Again, if we know nothing of her 
history, how are we to know whether to 
continue rearing queens by the same 
method, and from the same strain? 
When we know that so much depends 
upon the queen, we should endeavor in 
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every possible way to keep only the best 
that can be reared. 

I give below a system that we have 
been using for some time, and one with 
which I can find no fault, so far: 

We use the little slates recommended 
by Mr. A. I. Root, to be hung on a nail 
driven into the hive, for keeping a rec- 
ord of each colony. On oneside of the 
slate we keep in a sort of short-hand, or 
abbreviation, a record of the condition 
of the colony. On the other side of the 
slate we have something like this : 

Age, Jun 92. 
D. 8. rd. abov Exc. 

This means that the queen was 
hatched in June, 1892 (showing her 
age). ‘*D. S.” means that she was 
reared from eggs from one of Doolittle’s 
Queens, or Doolittle’s Strain or Stock; 
and ‘‘rd. abov Exc.” means that the 
cells were built over a full colony having 
a laying queen below, and a queen-ex- 
cluder between the upper and lower 
stories. If the latter read ‘‘rd. by N. 
S.,” it would mean that the cells were 
built under Natural Swarming, or by 
bees under the swarming impulse. 


We find the best thing for writing on 
these slates to be a medium soft lead- 
pencil. Under ordinary circumstances 
this writing will last for many months, 
or even a year, and that, too, when ex- 
posed to the elements. Should we find 
the writing becoming dim, it takes but a 
few seconds to renew it. By holding 
the slate sothat the light strikesit at 
the proper angle, this writing is quite 
plain, and is easily read. 

Many, no doubt, prefer keeping re- 
cords ina book provided for the pur- 
pose, and having the hives or colonies 
numbered. Butno matter how we keep 
the record, is it not surely worth the 
time and trouble ? 

Bluffton, Mo. 
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Burr-Combs on Brood-Frames— 
Hybrid Bees, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. A. MONTAGUE. 


Where deep frames are used, is there 
found to be as much trouble with ‘‘ burr- 
combs” as with shallow frames? Do 
those who use the Quinby frame gen- 
erally have as much bother in this direc- 
tion? This frame I have never used, 
but ever since I commenced to handle 
bees (in 1882) I have had both the 
Langstroth and Gallup frames in con- 
stant use. Invariably, I have had much 





more trouble with burr-combs on the 
Langstroth. In fact, I have had so little 
trouble with the Gallup that I would at 
ouce change to that frame, were it not 
for the expense. 

The greater depth of the Gallup frame 
leaves the cluster in better shape for 
wintering. On the other hand, I work 
for extracted honey, mostly, and I find 
it slower work to extract from this 
frame, where the bees are allowed to 
cap the honey. This would make little 
difference, however, especially as I can 
procure more honey, and of fully as good 
quality, by extracting just as soon as the 
bees commence capping. 

I strain the honey into the tanks (it 
is much easier to strain if extracted be- 
fore it is capped), and tie cheese-cloth 
over the tops of the tanks. I think the 
editor will acknowledge that it is good 
honey. [Yes; the sample sent to us 
was excellent.—Eb. ] 

I used 100 of the improved Hoffman 
frames the past season, and I could see 
no difference as to ‘‘burr-combs,” but 
they are much easier to handle. Ex- 
cepting the Gallup, my frames all have 
the thick top-bars. 


PREFERS THE HYBRID BEES. 


[am not sure thatI care for any of 
the ‘‘yellow” bees. I find that my 
hybrids are more cross, and build comb 
wherever they can find a chance; but 
they are more active, can’t be robbed, 
and gather more honey ; and that’s what 
I want. 

Archie, Mich. 
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Treatment of Swarming Queens 
Explained. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 








I have received the following letter 


from James P. Hall, of Wyanet, Ills., 
which I desire to answer in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL: 

FRIEND MILLER:—On page ‘69, in 


your book, ‘‘A YearAmong the Bees,” 


| you state, ‘‘ After the queen is in the 


CRIBB: 210.0 0: and the cage put where the 
bees can take care of it,” etc. Now, 
what I wish you would make plain to me 
is this: When the queen’s wings are 
clipped, and a swarm issues, and the 
queen found and caged, how long do 


you allow the queen caged before she is 
released ? 

The trouble with my clipped queens 
the past season was, they would stay in 
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the hives but a short time. I would 
often find them strolling over the 
ground, sometimes with a small lot of 
bees with them. Please make this mat- 
ter plain to me, and oblige. 

JAMES P. HALL. 


I think I see your difficulty in under- 
standing, Mr. H. In the second para- 
graph, on page 69,1 speak of caging 
the queen, and then itappears as though 
I left the subject, having said all I had 
to say about it. But if you will consider 
it as closely connected with what im- 
mediately follows, I think you will find 
all clear sailing. 


The caging the queen, and leaving her 
in care of the bees, is merely the first 
step in the process, and whatever plan 
may be followed afterward, the first 
thing to dois to cage the queen, for if 
she is left free, the colony will continue 
to swarm until she is lost, or a young 
queen goes with the swarm. And that’s 
just what yours did, from which I infer 
that you left the colony without any 
further treatment, and freed the queen 
some time before a young queen had 
issued. I’m speaking, of course, of a 
clipped queen. 


Now just consider the caging as the 
first step, and follow one of the plans 
outlined on page 69 or page 70. If you 
follow the Doolittle plan, the one first 
given, you will kill all queen-cells in five 
days from swarming, then again kill all 
queen-cells five days later, at the same 
time freeing the queen; you will thus 
see that the answer to your question is 
that I release the queen in ten days 
from the time of swarming. 


If I haven’t made all clear, ask again. 
I don’t know that any of the plans given 
in the book can be counted as best, but 
I think I would rather use any one of 
them than to have all swarms hived in 
the regular way. But every one doesn’t 
dislike swarms as I do. 

Marengo, Ills. 


———— 


Bees and Fruit--Seme Careful 
Observations. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY L. J. TEMPLIN. 


I see by the action of these Michigan 
fruit men, on page 41, that ignorance 
of bees, and prejudice against them in 
the orchard, are not extinct. This isa 
subject that I have investigated for 
many years, both in Indiana and in this 
State, and all my observation has led to 





a conclusion in direct opposition to the 
theory that bees ever puncture sound 
fruit. 

I have often seen bees at work on 
fruit that had been cracked, or had been 
punctured or bitten by other insects, but 
I have never seen a bee puncture, or try 
to puncture, the epidermis of a sound 
fruit. 

I am a fruit-raiser as well ‘as an api- 
arist. In my orchard I have apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, cherries and 
quinces, as well as a good list of small 
fruits. Bees are kept in all directions 
from and within 40 rods of this orchard, 
and yet I do not believe I have ever been 
damaged to the extent of 10 cents by 
the bees working on my fruit. 

My vineyard of two acres lies just in 
front of the apiary, and comes within 
about 100 feet of it. The bees have to 
pass directly over the vineyard to reach 
the alfalfa fields just below, but I have 
never been able to detect a bee at work 
on the grapes; nor have I ever seen any 
sign of such work. Sometimes, when 
the bees are booming on the alfalfa, the 
mowers are set to work, and in twoor 
three days all the alfalfa in bloom 
within reach is cut for hay. The bees 
are sadly demoralized, and may be seen 
searching in every nook and corner for 
something to carry to the hive. And 
yet no evidence of their ever attacking 
the grapes has appeared ! 

True, all this is negative and circum- 
stantial evidence, yet it does raise the 
presumption of the innocence of our 
little pets, andin the entire absence of 
any affirmative testimony, it carries all 
the force of positive evidence. 

So far from being an injury to the 
fruit crop, bees are almost an essential 
aid in securing the perfect fertilization 
of fruit-bloom ; especially is this true in 
certain unfavorable seasons. 

I think in equity, those 25 neighbors 
(?) of Mr. Pearce, ought to give to him 
from 5 to 20 bushels of peaches each, 
every year, as part compensation for the 
services of his bees in helping to secure 
good crops of fruit. So thoroughly am 
I convinced of the importance of their 
aid in this matter, that if I were to en- 
gage exclusively in fruit-raising, if no 
bees were kept near me, I should keep a 
few colonies for the benefit of my fruit 
crops, if for nothing else. 

Canyon City, Colo. 
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A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JouRNAL for $1.40. 
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@” Do not write anything for publication 


on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 








Bees Getting Along Finely. 

Bees are getting along 7 so far. I 
am wintering 57 colonies, and hope they 
will do better this year than they did last, 
which was a failure in this part of the 
country. F. F. ZILuMER. 

Boscobel, Wis., March 13, 1893. 





Worst Winter on Bees. 


We have had the worst winter on bees 
that Ican remember—nearly four months 
without a flight. We shall have pote 
losses, as bees went into winter very wea 
on account of no fall honey-flow. 

J. a LILLIBRIDGE. 

Port Allegany, Pa., March 18, 1893. 





Fine Prospects for 1893. 


I put 140 colonies of bees into a bee-house 
last fall, and they have come through the 
winter all right, not losing a single colony. 
They have had a good flight since putting 
them out. Inever had bees winter better. 
They are strong, and have plenty of honey. 
The prospects are fine for the coming sea- 
son. Last season they did fairly well. 
From 55 colonies I increased to 140, and sold 
4,643 pounds of comb honey. 

E. R. Wricur. 

Davenport, Iowa, March 20, 1893. 


Building Up Weak Colonies, Etc. 


As the time for building up weak colonies 





is at hand, I will give a plan that I have | 


used for a number of seasons with gratify- 
ing results. The plan usually given is to 
take a comb of brood from a strong colony, 
and give it to the weak one, but this is ac- 
companied with too much risk of having 
the brood chilled, should a cool night ensue 
before a sufficient number have hatched for 
protection. 

The plan that I like better is to cage about 
a pound of bees in a cage such as is used in 
shipping bees by the pound, and place them 
in the side of the hive as close to the clus- 
ter as possible, after removing the empty 
combs. They should be left in the cage 4 to 
6 hours, so that when liberated they will 
have the same scent, as much as possible. 





Then after the flight for the day is over, 
loosen one side of the cage next to the 
combs, to let the bees out, and close the 
hive at once to prevent the bees from flying 
and getting lost. The cage can be removed 
on the next day, and the operation repeated 
until the colony has bees enough to carry 
on breeding successfully. 

A prepared comb of brood may be given 
at this time, with safety—that is, one that 
was placed when empty between two popu- 
lous combs of brood in a strong colony 21 
days before, so that hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of bees will hatch from this pre- 
pared comb in the next 24 hours, and will 
continue to do so for some time to come. 


Bees properly protected have wintered 
well as far as heard from. I have lost 2 
colonies out of 91, and one of those was 
carried off and robbed of their honey on a 
cold night, and the other was queenless. 

I am in favor of fighting adulteration 
through the Bee-Keepers’ Union. 

J. L. STRONG. 

Clarinda, Iowa, March 13, 1893. 
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Wintered Finely—Alfalfa. 


My bees have gone through the winter 
finely, losing only one colony out of 56. 
They are rearing brood fast. 

Is alfalfa clover a honey producer ? 

F. J. Re DAVENPORT. 

Nash, Tex., March 18, 1893. 


[Yes; alfalfa is a most excellent honey- 
plant, and is foundin great abundance in 
several of the Western States.—Eb. | 


———-— + + — + + —__-__ 


Bees Put Out Earlier than Usual. 


Owing to the water getting into my cel- 
lar the last of February, I was forced to try 
the experiment of putting my bees out on 
March 2nd—about a month earlier than is 
customary in this latitude. And although 
we have had considerable winter weather 
since then, I entertain no fears regarding 
their safety. They gathered the first pol- 
len (from maples) on March 12th, and seem 
to be in fine condition. 

W. J. CULLINAN. 

Quincy, Ills., March 17, 1893. 


+ - = = 


Experience with Bees in Virginia. 

I have been interested in bee-culture, in 
connection with other avocations, for 20 
years, but I knew nothing of the improved 
methods of bee-keeping until two years ago, 
when, by chance, I saw some advertisement 
of bee books, papers, etc., and very soon I 
was in possession of all the bee-literatnre 
I needed, and I took no little interest in the 
study of bee-culture. I must say that I 


have gained much information from the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, so full of practical 
experience from enterprising apiarists. 
have had many ‘side shows,’’ as my 
wife calls them, in connection with my 
merchandising business, but bee-keeping 
beats them allin the way of interest and 
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pleasure, and I hope the compensation will 
follow and be realized to some degree this 
year. 

Last year I bought, and had made, 40 
dovetailed hives, and from 28 colonies, 
spring count, I filled all the hives, and still 
have about one dozen colonies in box-hives, 
now disgracing my apiary, all of which I 
will transfer to improved hives with mov- 
able frames. * 

I bought queens and Italianized success- 
fully 9 colonies out of 10. Ialso have one 
Punic queen successfully introduced. My 
bees are in fine condition for winter time. 
They gave me plenty of surplus honey for a 
large family, and some to give to my 
friends. I expect big things from my apiary 
this year, when the sourwood blooms. 

Mount Airy, Va. G. A. CREASY. 





Very Severe Winter for Bees. 


We have had a very severe winter, and 
lots of bees have died. It is still cold, this 
morning the thermometer being down to 
12 degrees of zero. LOwRY JOHNSON. 

Masontown, Pa., March 6, 1893. 
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Fine Prospects for a. Good Crop. 


I have 66 colonies now. We have had an 
abundance of rain, and the prospects for a 
fine honey crop are certainly good. My 
bees did not do much last year—about an 
average yield of 17 pounds of comb honey 
per colony. They are situated in the moun- 
tains at Acton, Calif., where the bee-forage 
is principally white sage and buckwheat. 

JOHN HAvseEr. 

Acton, Calif., March 9, 1893. 





Bees Appear in Good Condition. 


Ihad 27 colonies of bees, spring count, 
and put 49 colonies into winter quarters, 
packed in chaff three hives deep, under a 
shed 4 feet wide and 4 feet high. Four col- 
onies are dead. Bees had the first good 
flight on March 9th, that they have had 
since Dec. Ist. They appear to be in good 
condition. I had about 1,500 pounds of sur- 

lus comb honey last season. I like the 

EE JOURNAL. C. L. Newson. 
Odebolt, Iowa, March 11, 1893. 





Encouraging Prospects in California. 


From the way things appear at this 
writing, Ishould not wonder if we hada 
fine crop of honey this year. Everything 
points that way. Of course the way the 
weather acts later on in the southern part 
of the State will have much to do with the 
size of the crop. Up here, everything is 
insured for a very fine crop. We have had 
sufficient rains already, and we are sure of 
more at the right time. Iwas in toseea 
firm in San Francisco that is handling bee- 
supplies, and they tell me they are having 
more calls than they anticipated so early in 
the season. This is encouraging. 

Our Legislature has been too much taken 
up with investigations and Bills that were 





introduced early in the session, to find time 
to do anything for our bee-keepers. Iam 
sorry that they did not start to ask for an 
appropriation early in the session, for I am 
quite sure that they could have obtained 
it. At any rate, they will know what to do 
two years from now, when the next Legis- 
lature meets. 

Though I have been elected by our State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, to represent it in 
thé next National convention at Chicago, | 
am afraid that I will not find it convenient 
to be there. Still, time will tell. 

Wm. A. Pryat. 

N. Temescal, Calif., March 6, 1893. 
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Record of a Colony on Scales. 


The following is my scale hive record for 
the season of 15892: 
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The last of May the poplar bloomed: 
about June 10th the clover came on; and 
about July 4th basswood bloomed full, but 
owing to a cold east wind I lost about half 
of it. The colony swarmed, and thus cur- 
tailed my sheer’. I labored under some 
disadvantages, you will see. 

G. W. McGuire. 

Dark Ridge, N. C., Feb. 20, 1893. 


Transferring with Crooked Combs. 


On page 332, Mr. Gardiner asks how to 
transfer bees from colonies having crooked 
combs, and suggests placing the new hive 
above the old one and waiting until the 
queen takes ession of the new hive. 

It is much better to put the new hive be- 
low the old one, as bees have a tendency to 
establish the brood-nest close to the en- 
trance, and store their honey above. But 
even then, the process is rather slow. On 
the other hand, cutting and straightening 
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crooked combs is a very —— opera- 
tion, and cannot be done hout destroy- 
ing quite an amount of brood. Here isa 
better way: 

Drive most of the bees and the queen in 
the new hive (the point here is to be sure 
to have the queen in the new hive), and set 
the old hive on the new, with a queen-ex- 
cluder between the two. Twenty-one days 
later all the brood in the old hive will be 
hatched, and you can then cut and straight- 
en the old combs without losing any brood. 

As the two hives are generally of differ- 
ent size, it is not very easy to fit them to- 
gether bee-tight. The bestis to securea 
board as large as the larger hive, cut in the 
center a hole somewhat smaller than the 
other hive, and put that board between the 
two. The queen-excluding zinc is to be 
tacked over the hole. 

This process was discovered in Europe, 
though I do not know by whom, but soon 
after the movable combs came into use, and 
is much better than any other known. 

Knoxville, Tenn. ADRIAN GETAZ. 





Bees Gathering Sawdust. 


On March 2nd thesun shone brightly, and 
the weather turned quite warm. was 
working at the saw-mill close by my apiary 
about § o’clock, when the bees commenced 
to ‘nose around” the sawdust, and ina 
few minutes the dust pile was completely 
swarming with bees. All hands stopped to 
watch the bees, to see what they were 
doing. Well, they just put one in mind of 
a lot of little pigs rolling and tumbling in 
the dust, and packing the finer portions in 
their baskets. 

On going to the apiary, I saw them going 
in at the entrances like shot, with large 
loads of sawdust. The dust was from syca- 
more, elm and cottonwood logs. From the 
color I should judge they selected the syca- 
more dust. Before night the wind changed 
to the north, and turned cold, and this 
morning finds the cold wave quite sharp. 

. L. WILLiaMs. 

Lawrence, Kans., March 4, 1893. 

P. 8.—To-day, March 10th, I find a nice 
pile of sawdust in front of each hive. 





—— 


Dampness and Bee-Diarrhea. 


I read the letter on page 339, from Austin 
Reynolds to Dr. Miller, saying his bees all 
have the diarrhea. The cause of it, I think, 
was dampness in his cellar. Iam not as 
old a bee-man as Dr. Miller, but I don’t 
think a flight for Mr. Reynold’s bees will do 

good. Drying out the cellar is the right 
thing to do. 

On March 3, 1892, I bought a lot of bees 
in box-hives, and transferred them when 
fruit-trees were in bloom. The bottom- 
boards were oak, and some of them were 
green, just from the saw-mill. One of 
them was not dry when I painted it. In 
three or four days the bees were affected 
with the diarrhea, spotting the hives badly. 
Ithought they would soon get over it, 
being in the yard where the sun could shine 
on them, but in one week they were all 





dead. In looking for the cause, I could rub 
off the paint and mold from the bottom- 
board with my finger; the wood under the 
— was black and sour. This was about 

ne 1, 1892, and an extra strong colony. 
All the others were, at that time, in good 
condition. 

If the above was not the cause, please tell 
me what it was. R. H. Humpuries. 

Morganfield, Ky. 
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Convention Notices. 


UTAH.—The semi-annual meeting of the 
Utah Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on April 10,11, rot 
All mig ee 7 are cordially invited, 

View, Uta R. T. Rhees, ea 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Susquehanna Co. 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold their 12th 
semi-annual meeting at the Tarbell House in 
Montrose, Pa., on Thursday, May 4,1893. All 
are invited. M. Seeley, Sec. 

Harford, Pa. 


NEW YORK.—The next meeting of the 
Allegany County Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Belmont, N. Y..on May 4th. 
1893, in the Hotel Belmont. All bee-keepers 
are invited to attend and make it what it 
should be—an interesting meeting. 

H. C. Farnum, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y. 


COLORADO,—The adjourned meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Charles Block, corner 15th 
and Curtis Streets, Denver, Colo., on April 18, 
1893. Business important to all honey-pro- 
ducers will come before the meeting. 

Littleton, Colo. H. KniGart, Sec. 


KANSAS.—The Kansas State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their annual convention 
at Ottawa, Kansas,on April 6 and 7, 1893. 
All bee-keepers are cordially invited to attend 
this conventicn, and make it one of the most 
interesting ever known. There will be a 
en programme. Bring something to ex- 

ibit. L. WAYMAN, Sec. 

Chanute, Kans. 








The World’s Fair Women 
** Souvenir ” isthe daintiest and prettiest 
book issued in connection with the 
World’s Fair. It is by Josephine D. Hill 
—a noted society lady of the West—and 
contains superb full-page portraits and 
sketches of 31 of the World’s Fair 
women and wives of prominent officials 
connected with the great Fair. It is 
printed on enameled paper, with half- 
tone engravings, bound ip leatherette. 
We will send it postpaid for 75 cents, or 
give it for two new subsc ribe rs to the 
BEE JOURNAL at $1.00 each. 


+ 





The Washington Convention 
Report is now in pamphlet form, and we 
shall be pleased to maila copy to any 
one desiring it, for 25 cents. It con- 
tains 32 pages. As only a very limited 
number were printed, you should order 
promptly if you want a copy. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
April lst, 1893 : 


CHICAGO, Iuus.—Honey is about cleaned 
up so far as fine comb is concerned. Quite a 
good deal of ocr to fair is on sale, prices 
ranging from 13 tol5c. Fancy would bring 
18¢. xtracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 25c. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, On10.—There is a fair de- 
mand for extracted honey at 6@8c. There is 
po choice comb honey on our market, and 
prices are nominal at 14@16c. for best white. 

Beeswax—Demand good,at 24@27c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C.F.M.&8 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Demand for comb hon- 
-! is very light, White fancy stock is well 
cleaned up. The market is well stocked with 
off grades and buckwheat, and prices are ir- 
regular. Extracted is in good demand and 
stocks are light. We quote: Basswood and 
white clover, 8@8%c.; buckwheat, 6@6%c.; 
Southern, 70@75c. per gallon. wes 


Beeswax—25@27c. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cauir.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7 \%c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality, 1-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. “« 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, 4 
very light. White 1-lbs.,16c. Extracted, é 
7c. No beeswax on the market. H. & B. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The market is good. 
We quote: Fancy white clover 1-lbs. sell fast 
at 18c.; 2-lbs.16@17c. Buckwheat, comb, 13 
@l4c. Extracted,in barrels, 7@8c.; in 5 or 
10 lb. kegs., 9@10c. J.A.8. & C. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light. demand good. We quote: No. 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No.1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No.2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7%c.; amber, 5@6. 

Beeswax—20@23c. C-M. C. C. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Honey market quiet at 
following prices: White comb, 14@15@1l6ce ; 
mixed, 12@13c; dark, 10@llc. Extracted, 
white, 8@8%c ; mixed, 7@7%c ; dark, 6%@7c. 

Beeswax, 26@30c. H.R. W. 
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Wants or Exchanges. 


PRA PRAIA ISA SAIS INA IRF SRF SLURS ERLE AINA INOS 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. l1f over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 

OR SALE—A Circular Saw, hand or foot 
power. 0. C. BROWN 
4A2t Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


ANTED—To correspond with some real 
Rood, nice, beautiful young lady or wid- 
ow. THOS. BUTLER, Floyd, Hunt Co., Tex. 


ANTED—Foot-Power Lathe for metal ; 

Portable Forge and Anvil. I will ex- 

change Honey, Bees, Queens, or d Bicycle. 
14Atf J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Ill. 











List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, [lls. 
R,. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 


New Work, N. ¥. 
F. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
ScHacut, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm 8t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHEA & Co., 14 £16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARsS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway 


Hamilton, Ils. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Mors & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


> Time and place of meeting. 

893. 

April 6, 7.—Kansas State, at Ottawa, Kans. 
L. Wayman, Sec., Chanute, Kans, 


Apr. 10, 11.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
R. T. Rhees, Sec., View, Utah. 


April 18.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


April 20.—S. W. Wisconsin, at Wauzeka, Wis. 
N. E. France, Pres., Platteville, Wis. 


May +—toe Co., at Montrose, Pa. 
. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 4.—Allegany Co., at Belmont, N. Y. 
i. C. Farnum, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y 


May 18, 19.—South Texas, at Wharton, Tex. 
T. H. Mullin, Sec,, Eagle Lake, Tex. 
(a™ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THe EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PrkstpENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, Ills. 
Vick-PrEs.—J. E. Crane Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 
> @ oo _____—_— 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
Chi 


GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, cago, Ill. 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 


For sale in April for $1.00. F olonies for 
$6.50. The t Spraying Pump in the 
market for the price. 
A Full Line of Supplies. 

Remember we are the Largest Manufactu- 

rers in the West. Send for Circular. 
WM. H. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 
14A8t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ACARI BINT Si TROBE Bs CIEE ISIS TA A RN 

The Cheapest Music House in the Worlda. 
For the purpose of introducing ourgoods throughout the Country, and 
to advertise our House, we will for ashort time send any person one 
of the following instruments on receipt of cash to pay for Boxing and 
Shipping. Itis expected that every person receiving one of these in- 
strumenis will show it and inform others where he boughtit, We 
will only send one to each peron, We will send a 


$10 Ole Bull Violin for $2. 
Outfit consists of Violim, Italian Strings, Maple Bridge, 
Ebonized Pegs and er inlaid with Pearl, Snake- 
usl. 


wood Bow with Ivory Trimmings, ic Book of instructions, con 
taining over eighty-five pieces of Choice and Latest Selections uf 
Music, all packed in a neat strong Case, $2.00. 


$10 George Christy Banjo, $3. 
Maple Shell, Sheepskin Head, Silver-piated Rim 
Metal Head Fastenings, Italian Strings, Book of 










Something Entirely New. 


ONLY PERFECT AUTOMATIC 


Honey-Extractor 





EST of Testimonials can be given as to 

the perfect working of the above Honey- 
Extractor. Simple in Construction. With- 
out Band or Chain. Price moderate. We 
are prepared to ship from the United States. 
The 4-frame Langstroth, can diameter 24 in- 
ches; 8-frame 27 inches. 


Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Lid. 


BRANTFORD, CANADA. 


Patent for above. Either State or larger 
territory may be purchased from us. 


Manufactmrers and Dealers in 
All Kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


tre All in neat Case, 


*. : 
$10 Celebrated Aimee Guiter, $3. 
Maple, imitation of Rosewood, Ebony trim- 
mings, Patent Head, Pear! inlaid Sound 
Hole and Edge, Italian Strings, Music Book 
in strong Case, $3. 
SendMoney by Postal Note. Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


L. W. LINCOLN & CO., Chicago, Il. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TORONTO ISLAND!!! FOR SALE, 


As early as the season admits, Pure-Bred 

Queens from Doolittie’s 5-<Banded 

strain; also, Manum’s Strain, mated to 

Pure Yellow Drones on this Island. Our loca- 

tion enables us to warrant Untested Queens 
urely mated. This is no experiment. Send 
or Descriptive Circular of the Island, etc. 
Untested Queens, $1.00. Tested, $1.50. 
Special Hates on large orders. 


J. McARTHUR & CO., 
14A12t 881 Yonge S8t., TORONTO, ONT. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


—MY Fine 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Will be Ready for Ship. 
ment April 20th, 


& continue until Nov. Ist. 
My Bees are EQUAL to any in 
the Land. All Queens bred 
from Full Colonies. Prices:— 
U ntested, $1.00; six, $5.00; 12, 
$10.00. Tested, $1.50; six for 
$8.00; twelve for $15.00. 
Remember, I warrant all 
Queens shipped by me to any 
pointin U.S., and to be alive 
at destination; if dead, return 
Queen and I will send one in 
place. Reference—Any first 
class business man in Lenawee 
Co. Address all Orders to, 


Cc. F. BECKEY, 
14A30 MANITOU BEeacn, Lenawee Co., MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
















Texas Reared Queens, 


BBs for Business and el I make 
Queen-Breeding a specialty. ither 3 or 
5 Banded—March, April and May—Untested, 
$1.00 ; Tested, $1.50. After May, Untested, 
75 cents ; Tested. $1.00. my 2 tk + Queens 
reasonable. Send for Price-List—Free. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Remit by P. O. Money 
Order or Registered Letter. W.H. WHITE, 
13A4t DEPORT, Lamar Co., TEX. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





ITALIAN QUEENS. 


RED for Business, Gentleness and Beau- 

ty. Untested, 80c. each; three, $2.25; 
six, $4.00; twelve, 87.50. Tested, $1.25. Selec- 
ted tested, yellow to the tips, breeder, $1.50. 
Will commence shipping April 15th. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


G. E. DAWSON, 


CARLISLE, Lonoke Co., ARK. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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DR. WINCHELL’S | 


TEETHING SYRUP 


Is the best medicine for all diseases incident to 
children. It reguiates the bowels; assists denti- 
tion; cures diarrhoea and dysentery in the worst 
forms; cures canker sore throat; is a certain pre- 
ventive of diphtheria;'quiets and soothes all pain 
invigorates the stomach and bowels; correc all 
acidity, will cure griping in the bowels and wind 
colic, not fatigue yourself and child with 
sleepless nights, when it is within your reach to 
eure your child and save your own strength. 
Sold by all druggists. Prepared only by the 
EMMERT PROPRIETARY Co., CHICAGO. 


2E2Ut Mention the American Bee Journal 


[4 RAILROADS 


To carry the Goods we manufacture, to all 
parts of the country. Can cut any hive or- 
dered. Langstroth improved Simplicity a 
specialty. All kinds of Bee-Supplies. Bees 
and Queens. Light and dark colored Ferrets. 
Send for Price-List. 
R. E. HARBAUGH 
6ESt 25th & Clay Sts.. St. JOSEPH, MO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


mie CHICKENS BY STEAM 
WITH THE IMPROVED 
EXCELSI 


















Y INCUBATOR 
-——F Thousands in Suc- 
By, cessful Operation. 
SIMPLE, PERFECT, a 

SELF-REGULATING. 
Guaranteed tohatcha 
larger percentage of 
fertile at less cost, 
than any ot Incubator. 
Send 6c. for lus. Catalog. 


Circulars ‘. 
us Pat. & Sole Mfr.,Quincy,{ll. 






a 







priced 
First class 
Hatcher made. 


GEO. H.STAH 


2 Kyu Mention the Amertwun ee JuUTHUL, 











—THE— 
4 9 
Fruit - Growers’ Journal 

Is a recognized authority on 

Practical fruit-growing, 

Market-gardening, and every 

Branch of the business as connected 

With the fruit and vegetable industry. 

Its columns contain articles from the 

REST INFORMED GROWERS 

In this country. 

It is a six-column eight-page, all-around 
fruit-growers’ journal. It is published semi- 
monthly at $1.00 per year. Send for free 
sample copy. 


A. M. DuBOIS, 
Editor and Publisher, 





PELE 3 SKIN DISEASES rene 


Positively Cured by H ‘ 

Gives Instant Relief ERM T SALVE. 
Large $1 box will Stop your Pain & Heal you. 
Address, HERMIT REMEDY (00., 199 Randolph St., Chicago. 


2E20t # Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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Vee MAD LANTERNS 


Cheap Freight and Quick Transportation. 
Bure located at the most central point 
of railroad and express companies enables 
us to furnish bee-keepers with Supplies at less 
cost to themselves than any house in the 
country. Wefurnish everything needed in 
the apiary, as low as the lowest and as good as 


“°°°C00K’S COMPLETE HIVE 


Combines all the most approved methods of 
hive-making. It is a complete ar ment 
for out-door wintering and is equally well 
adapted fo protetat Comb and Extracted 
Honey. Send for Lllustrated Circular and 
Price-List. 


J.H. M. COOK, 


(Successor to King & Aspinwall), 
78 Barclay Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
12E5t Mention the American Bee Journat. 


CHICAGO BEE-KERPERS’ SUPPLY (0. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Bee-Hives, Sections, & Gen’l 
Supplies for Bee-Keepers 
at Bottom Prices. Write for Circu- 

larto— J.B. KLINE, Sec’ 
OFFICE: Topeka, Han. 
12 & 148. Canal S 


t.. 
Chicago, Dis. Mention this Journal 


Eastern Supply House. 


We furnish everything used in the apiary and 
at bottom prices. Illustrated Circular free. 
1.5.8 GHAM, 92 Barclay St., N. Y. 


6E10t Mention the American Bee Journal. 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


in your own home. First class Sewing 

Machines shipped anywhere to anyone at 

wholesale prices. All latest improvements. 

r ines, $9.50 to $15.50 

850 Arlington Sewing Machine for $19.50 

860 Kenwood Sewing Machine for $238.50 
Warranted for five years. Complete set of 
attachments FREE Send for catalogue 

CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 160 W. Van Guren St, B 118 Chicago. 


2E16t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


LEATHER - COLORED 
—HONEY-QUEENS— 


pees peported Mother, warranted purely 
mated, after June 10th, at $1.00 each; six 
at one time, $5.00. Untested Queens, 75 cents 
each. Address, Cc. A. BUNCH, 
10E10t NYE, Marshall Co., IND. 


’ with CROSS 
ag Don’t Monkey “Sass 
or Poor Goods. Send for our 
Catalogue of Bees, Queens 
and B.-Keepers’ Supplies. 

JOHN NEBEL & SON, 
14Ett HIGH HILL, Mo. 


1 . Of this Journal who 
READERS write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
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Golden Queens 
























offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this paper. 
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